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Warrendale: Irene 


Warrendale (1967), a feature documentary by Canadian filmmaker Allan King 
about a home for emotionally disturbed children and teenagers in north 
Toronto, troubled audiences and critics alike. Unsettling inveterate cultural 
binaries, particularly those of reason and emotion, it provoked a questioning 
of the legitimate terrain and methodology of documentary filmmaking which 
has continued until the present. 


In a famous classification by Bill Nichols, documentary film was dubbed “a 
discourse of sobriety” alongside such fields as science, economics and 
education. The proper domain for documentary was the public sphere, and its 
task was to provide information about the world, so that we might better 
understand it — and perhaps, in the hands of activist filmmakers, change it.’ 


Documentary was antithetical to fictional film, as nonfiction literature was to 
novels. It dealt, on the whole, with general themes rather than human 
individuals. 


Theorist William Guynn contended that, viewed from a psychoanalytical 
standpoint, the documentary, in contrast to the cinema of dramatic features, 
was “an object inappropriate to desire”. “Through its apparent relation to the 
reality of social existence,” he wrote, “it invokes the defence mechanisms of 
the ego and calls on the operations of waking thought, controlled reasoning, 
and judgment characteristic of the bound energy of the secondary processes.”* 


Documentary has thus firmly located itself on the side of reason in the 
dichotomous opposition to emotion which has been embedded in Western 
patriarchal thought since the time of the Stoics. As philosopher Esther 
McIntosh has argued, “reason has traditionally been regarded as the capacity 
that separates human beings from other animals”, while “emotion, on the 
other hand, is equated with the instinctive reactions of the body, thus 
denoting that which we have in common with the other animals.” Thus 
within the Stoic tradition, which has persisted to the present, “emotions are 
held to be irrational and, therefore, in need of separation from and control by 
the order of the intellect.” 


But it is not that all emotional content has to be expunged from documentary. 
One of the famous early classics, Nanook of the North, after all, shows 
individuals experiencing a gamut of feelings as they battle bitter cold and 
hunger on the Arctic ice sheets. 


1n 1948, documentarians from around the globe gathered in a conference and 
put together a definition of their medium. It bears all the hallmarks of 
composition by committee, but it is nevertheless revealing. 


By the documentary film is meant all methods of recording on celluloid any 
aspect of reality interpreted either by factual shooting or by sincere and 
justifiable reconstruction, so as to appeal either to reason or emotion, for the 
purpose of stimulating the desire for, and the widening of, human 
knowledge and understanding, and of truthfully posing problems and their 
solutions in the spheres of economics, culture and human relations.’ (italics 
mine) 


So documentary makers have been open towards incorporating emotional 
content in their work, but in practice the gravitational pull of the “discourse 
of sobriety” and the institutions that support it has generally been 
overpowering. The objective of widening human knowledge has 
overwhelmingly been interpreted as dealing dispassionately with the facts. 


As Belinda Smaill puts it in a recent book, The Documentary: Politics, Emotion, 
Culture, 


Documentary’s discourses of sobriety can be easily regarded as promoting 
the educative and the rational, and downplaying the experiential and the 
subjective. This characterisation presents a hierarchy that privileges 
knowledge while disavowing the importance of the emotions.” 


In practice, the expression of emotions by documentary subjects has typically 
been contained within a narrative or analytical framework which 
subordinates personal experience to the advancement of a general 
sociological or historical argument. 


This emphasis on the general over the particular was especially evident in the 
earlier years of documentary, up until around 1960. A major technological 
breakthrough took place at this time, the development of lightweight 16mm 
cameras that could be synchronised with portable tape recorders, so that 
sync-sound shooting on location became much easier. This, along with faster 
film stocks, enabled documentary to go places and do things it hadn’t done 
before (although for interiors it still needed a battery of lights). 


As Dai Vaughan explained, 


But if documentary in the past pursued the general truth, portraying the 
individual only in so far as he could be seen as typical, this is only because 
the individual truth was considered beyond reach. With cumbersome 35mm 
equipment, only public events or re-enacted private events could be filmed.... 
But with the development of lightweight 16mm cameras it became possible 
to claim for the filmed private event a wholly new authenticity: and the idea 
of documentary as a generalising medium, concerned in its human subject 
matter only with sociological levels of truth, began to be questioned.° 


A new style of documentary emerged, known as cinéma-vérité. This relied on 
fluid, intimate filming, often handheld, by a small unobtrusive crew. More 
radically, it aimed to offer viewers a direct record of reality without 
explanatory commentary, interviews or written texts. 


One of the pioneers of the new style, the American journalist and producer 
Robert Drew, described his objective: “It would be reporting without 
summary and opinion. It would be the ability to look in on people’s lives at 
crucial times from which you could deduce certain things, and see a kind of 
proof that can only be gotten through personal experience.” 


It was the 1960s, a time of social, political and cultural upheaval. Many 
developments could be cited, but those of particular relevance to Warrendale 
and the institution it documents were concerned with liberating the emotions, 
breaking out of what was felt to be a repressive conformist straitjacket, letting 
it all hang out. 


There were the productions of the Living Theatre, the American avant-garde 
company heavily influenced by Artaud’s Theatre of Cruelty. Allan King, the 
director of Warrendale, was very much impressed by the Living Theatre, and 
in 1963 filmed a scene from the company’s production of the play The Brig for 
incorporation in a television programme. There was the highly popular film 
adaptation of Kazantzakis’s novel Zorba the Greek, extolling passion and 
disparaging reason. There was the emergence of anti-psychiatry, which 
argued that what was defined as “mental illness” was a sane response to 
family and institutional regimes of coercion. There were the beginnings of 
encounter groups, which aimed at allowing participants a means of releasing 
blocked emotions. 


The therapies employed at Warrendale, which was founded in 1965, were 
much influenced by the spirit of the times. Crucially, the staff encouraged the 
youngsters to freely express their troubling emotions even if this resulted in 
physical tantrums and seizures, regressing it was thought to a near primal 
stage, while being held so that they did not hurt themselves or others, or 
damage the rooms. 


Commissioned by the CBC, the documentary Warrendale was filmed in pure 
cinéma-vérité style. King spent a month at one of the houses of the institution 
getting to know the children, then brought in his cameraman and sound 
recordist for another two weeks. As a result, they were very familiar figures 
to those in the house by the time they began shooting. The filming took five 
weeks. 


When completed, Warrendale was banned by the network. The main reason 
given was the obscene language, but there was also concern that the film was 
too intrusive on the lives of its young subjects. It was also banned by the BBC 
in England. But the film was released theatrically, internationally, to great 
acclaim. It won a prize at the Cannes Film Festival, then shared the British 
Academy Award with Antonioni’s Blow-Up and the New York Critics’ Award 
with Bufiuel’s Belle de jour. 


Critics, even those who had misgivings about the film, found it very 
powerful. The London Times reviewer praised the way that the inhabitants of 
the house “come to life ... as individual characters” and felt that the film, 
“hewn out of literally miles of material shot on the spot has a satisfying shape 
and, even when it appals, grips inescapably.” Penelope Gilliatt in the New 
Yorker called Warrendale “a wonderful movie, extending a charity to 
aberration and distress like no other of its sort that I have ever seen.”* 


A writer in Canadian Forum described it as “an art film of surprisingly 
beautiful depth and perception”. There are moments when “emotional 
impacts fall on the audience like rapid hammer blows.... The profound appeal 
of this film lies in its demonstration of what happens when the conventional 
ways of relating are rolled back.” 


For Stanley Kauffmann in the New Republic, Warrendale was “so moving, so 
fascinating and fine”. The results were achieved through the “empathy, 
communion, credibility” of King and his crew. The film “brought me close, in 
a naked and tribal way, to five or six emotionally disturbed children. It 
revealed not only the personalities but the worth of these children... 
Inarguably, King has evoked these children’s inner selves so powerfully on 
the screen that he has snared us up there, too.”"” 


But there were a number of aspects of the film that made critics, and no doubt 
audiences, uneasy. 


First and foremost was the question of the invasion of privacy. The film puts 
this on the agenda right from the start when we follow a staff member in the 
early morning into a series of bedrooms. What right have we to enter these 
bedrooms in which people are sleeping? 


Jan Dawson, in Sight and Sound, launched an attack on Warrendale in which 
the issue of privacy was one of her major concerns. Within the film, she 
argued, there was scarcely any consideration of the individual’s right to 
“preserve certain moments and experiences from public scrutiny.” The film, 


she wrote, represents “an extreme case of violated privacy”.” 


John Russell Taylor, in the London Times, observed: “There is a great moral 
difference between watching those who consciously perform and those who 
are unwillingly caught in the act. The extreme unease most people will feel 
about Warrendale — and the possibility that interest in it may be morbid — 
comes from a sense that the children we see going through extremes of 
emotional upset may not be aware (and are anyway presumably not fully 
aware) that they are being thus recorded; that, moreover, no one concerned 
with the film considers this — the children’s right to a degree of privacy -a 
matter of any great moment.”” 


A second area of concern was what we might term behavioural authenticity. 
Here again Jan Dawson was forthright in her criticism. “Aren’t the staff 
members at all conscious of the cameras, more self-conscious (inhibiting) or 
exhibitionist (distorting) than usual?” she asked. “Aren’t some of the children 
for at least some of the time aware of the camera, don’t they sometimes 
misbehave simply to attract its attention?” 


There was a suspicion, that is, that the subjects may have been performing for 
the film crew; in which case what we were seeing was not a revelation of the 
truth, but a fiction constructed by the people being filmed, who thus became 
actors in a drama they were improvising. 


But a third area of concern about Warrendale was perhaps the most critical in 
terms of the representation of emotion in documentary. This was the absence 
of mediation. The children’s outbursts of rage and sorrow were served up to 
us raw, without any explanatory framework that might have been provided — 
and would have been, in an orthodox documentary — by a narration, written 
texts, or interviews. 


Thus Jan Dawson complained: “The film’s immediate impact is simply to 
plunge the spectator into the emotionally involving, physically disturbing 
spectacle of a mass hysteria whose therapeutic effects are neither 
demonstrated nor described.” Warrendale, she admitted, was “a deeply 
disturbing and profoundly moving film. It does expand one’s awareness of the 
reality that lies behind the label ‘emotionally disturbed’ ... it does force one 
into a sympathy with these particular children that at times borders on 
identification.”"* 


In her view, however, this was not enough: “But if awareness of a social 
problem stops at the voyeuristic stage, if a harrowing human drama produces 
nothing beyond an increased flow of adrenalin and some unexploited 
sympathy, is there really any justification for regarding it as more responsible 
or more constructive than the kind of awareness produced by psychedelic 
lights?” Distinguishing between “the documentary whose primary purpose is 
to educate” and “the reportage which is content to stimulate a vague, 
undirected awareness”, Dawson concluded, implicitly or explicitly, that vérité 
techniques as employed in Warrendale were irresponsible and could not fulfil 
documentary’s educational mission.” 


Now at the time Warrendale came out and Jan Dawson wrote her critique of it, 
I was a student at film school in London, and I published a response in which 
I defended King’s use of vérité techniques, while bracketing out the question 


of the invasion of privacy. I argued — and I still think my argument has some 
force — that her claim that there was something wrong with “unexploited 
sympathy” or “undirected awareness” was unconvincing, and her conclusion 
that vérité films cannot have an educational value was to take a very narrow 
view of education. 


I contended that the “awareness” aroused by such a film as Warrendale — the 
imaginative ability to enter the emotional world of the disturbed child - was 
very valuable, and that it went further in promoting our understanding of 
this particular social problem than “all the facts and arguments, the 
‘information about ... the theories behind the centre’s treatment methods ... 
(and) their effectiveness’ and so on, which an orthodox documentary, Jan 
Dawson style, would provide.””* 


Later I was to discover that my view of the film was very much Allan King’s 
own, and there were other critics who shared my position. Wendy Michener 
wrote in Maclean’s, for example, of the sequence in which the children grieve 
over the death of the cook in the house: “The violence of the scene is 
unquestionably disturbing but it leads, as in tragedy, through terror and pity 
to a kind of release. To identify with the children in Warrendale is to identify 
with reality and this can lead us, like the best art, to deeper self-knowledge.”” 


Yet it was clear that Warrendale was a transgressive text, taking documentary 
into areas which many found disturbing. It unsettled the binaries of private 
and public, fiction and reality, emotion and reason, even perhaps savagery 
and civilisation, and it couldn’t be comfortably placed, as orthodox 
documentaries could, on the right-hand side of the divide. It was scarcely an 
instance of the discourse of sobriety. The questioning it provoked as to the 
legitimate role of documentary has continued in subsequent decades, as 
filmmakers further develop the techniques of intimate filming pioneered by 
King and other vérité practitioners in the 1960s. 


Since Warrendale it has become much more common and acceptable for 
personal, private experience, including emotional experience, to be 
incorporated in a documentary. The technology has allowed filming to 
become ever more closer to human subjects, and filmmakers have taken 
advantage of this possibility. 


But the main difference is that the pure vérité style is now seldom employed. 
It has become usual to grant the subject a direct address to camera, either 
through interview or voice-over. This obviates to a large extent the charge of a 
voyeuristic invasion of privacy, since the subject is clearly consenting to the 
filming and has some control over how she or he is depicted. In some cases 
the producers have gone further and handed over the camera to the subjects 
themselves to make their own films. 


Another development has been in the borderline area between fiction and 
reality, activated when subjects in a vérité documentary like Warrendale are 
suspected of putting on a performance for the camera. Doubts about the 
spontaneity and authenticity of cinéma-vérité became more acute in King’s 
next film, A Married Couple (1969), an intimate portrait of a real-life couple 
whose relationship was under stress. Though King used the same vérité 


documentary techniques, he responded to questions raised by acknowledging 
there was an element of performance involved, and calling the result an 
“actuality drama”. 


A Married Couple was followed by the groundbreaking TV series An American 
Family (1973), and subsequently The Family (UK, 1974), Sylvania Waters 
(Australia, 1992), etc. Following King’s lead, such programmes — developing 
into “reality TV” — are now widely acknowledged to be a hybrid genre 
extracting drama from the materials of real life, and not documentaries per se. 


But the representation of emotion, particularly strong emotion observed at 
close range, within documentary proper has remained a touchy issue. 


The Polish filmmaker Krzysztof Kieslowski was a prominent documentary 
director in the 1970s. But eventually he switched to drama, becoming 
responsible for such productions as The Decalogue. What he has to say about 
the reasons for his switch are telling: “Not everything can be described. That’s 
the documentary’s great problem. It catches itself as if in its own trap. The 
closer it wants to get to somebody, the more that person shuts him or herself 
off from it. And that’s perfectly natural. It can’t be helped.... 1 managed to 
photograph some real tears several times.... I’m frightened of those real tears. 
In fact, I don’t know if I’ve got the right to photograph them. At such times I 
feel like somebody who’s found himself in a realm which is, in fact, out of 
bounds. That’s the main reason why I escaped from documentaries.” 
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